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COMMENn 


‘Success to the Army & 
A Merry Christmas’ 


—was the message on a Christmas 
card printed in 1880. The card 
showed a group of marching soldiers, 
and asks the recipient to spare a 
thought for ‘Our Gallant Lads fight- 
ing the Zulu wars’. Certainly, if you 
look closely enough, you will see that 
the soldiers are carrying a Christmas 
pudding, which one feels is a gesture, 
of some kind, towards the spirit of the 
season. 


The Times, 
Thursday, Ist December, 1966. 


PERSONAL 


6/ per dozen — CHRISTMAS 
= CARDS in colour approxi- 

mately 74 in. by 54 in. The 
Great.China Tea Race of 1866, by 
LL. A. WILCOX, r.1., rR.s.m.a. Cash 
with order or sample card on re- 
quest. (Overseas orders — postage 
extra.) In aid of SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY which 
since 1839 has assisted over one 
million seamen and fishermen and 
their dependants.—(AA), 16 Wilfred 
Street, London, S.W.1. (Tel. VIC. 
0506.) 


Some time ago ‘Comment’ noted 
that readers of the Times wishing to 
know whether or not the world was 
at war, would need to turn to some- 
where in the middle-of that paper 
because the front page was covered 
with such important messages as 
‘Mother, come home, all is forgiven’. 
One felt safe in making this the punch 
line of the article. After all, things 
had been this way for generation 
upon generation. The ink was still 


TWO 


by the Rev. John Sims, Petts Wood 


wet on the BrrrisH LurHERAN whi 
the Times suddenly moved the Pe 
sonal Columns to page 2 and pi 
world news on page 1. ‘Commer 
was left without horns and teeth, ar 
a gentleman, somewhere in Englani 
began paying his newspaper boy— 
little extra to fold his paper so th 
page 2 would appear to be page 1.. 


So then, in the Agony Column ¢ 
page 2 there have been a number 
advertisements for Christmas care 
the proceeds from which, after ta 
are given to many worthy causes, 
our example to the ‘Shipwrecke 
Mariners’ Society’. Nevertheless, 
with the 1880 card, one has to pe 
form some mental gymnastics to s» 
why many of these cards are calle 
‘Christmas’ cards. No doubt it is © 
channel off some of the bonhomie, 
even bonhommie, which is said to | 
floating about during this season — 
good-will; and why not? From t? 
Christian point of view the danger 
that this becomes a time of good-w 
only—a time when folk are jo) 
decent to each other, and grittiz 
their teeth, exchange presents ar 
blow-up each other’s balloons. Wh 
about the Word become flesh? Whi 
about the birth of Jesus the Christ? 


We hunt around until we find 
card with religious content and meai 
ing, all the while clucking the tong» 
at robins which would probably m 
satisfy the ornithological puris: 
puddings, and jolly old men all in re 
There has probably been the tem» 
tation to moralize upon the app 
rently increasing secularization 
Christmas. But perhaps we are rea. 
ing more into the card-game than w 
ever there in the first place—it is w 
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who are adding, not they who are 
taking away. 

» In 1843 Henry Cole—later Sir 
_ Henry—commissioned an eminent 
artist of the day, J. Cr Horsley (who 


Bp ecial C hnstrias me ssage for him to 
‘have printed privately. One thou- 
‘sand of the cards were printed, and 
| they were hand-coloured. ‘Those not 
“needed by Henry Cole were sold in a 
eon slag? shop for 1 /- each. This 


: Nive GC peitnae card Midussy: Leck 
as hard as you wish at this card and 
| you will find nothing of religious sig- 
“nificance, regret it though you may. 
Instead, you will find a scene like an 
illustration for the party at Dingley 
Dell—there is even someone who 
mors like Mr. Pickwick without his 
glasses on. In fact there is good-will 
only, something which you thought 
had been allowed to slip-in in this day 
and age. A collection of Christmas 
cards of the last hundred years or so, 
and there are many such collections, 
will show that the early cards were 
rather rough and ready, and hardly 
any had a Christmas connotation at 
all, most of them could have been 
sent at any season of the year. So if 
you don’t wish to send a card in the 
form of a bullfinch which will flap its 
wings and whistle when pressed, don’t 
buy it, there are many others to 
choose from. Never before has the 
Christian been so well catered for by 
the card-trade, 


MEMORIAL WREATHS 


There used to be English homes 
which employed a maid whose sole 
duty it was to take the many copies of 
the Tzmes, which arrived each morn- 
ing (none would dream of reading a 
copy already read by another), in 
order to prepare them for gentler 
hands than her own. First she would 
run the paper through the sewing- 
machine to prevent the slipping of 
pages and the undignified juggling 
which could follow. Then she would 
iron each copy to remove the creases 
and wrinkles of carriage, at the same 
time making the paper warm to the 
touch—a cold paper only adds to the 
hardships of an already chilly morn- 
ing. My wife has refused to perform 
this office, but I shall read my Times 
with more mental peace, if not more 
bodily comfort, now that my two 
year stint on ‘Comment’ is over, now 
that I no longer have to hunt for, and 
if necessary, drag in by the hair of its 
head, some quite unsuspecting article 
to be put to some use for which it was 
never intended. 


71967 SYNOD RESOLUTIONS 


All ELCE congregations, missions, 
boards and other eligible bodies are 
asked to give early consideration to 
resolutions which they intend to 
submit for debate at the 1967 Synod 
at Sunderland. Such_ resolutions 
must be in the hands of the Sec- 
retary, 117-123 Golden Lane, Lon- 
don, E.C.1, not later than 31 January, 
1967. 


To the glory of God and in loving memory of Mr. A. Heumann, the Rev. 
Henry Frey, and a Roman Catholic friend, from the Rev. and Mrs, L. F. 


Brighton, Sr. $17 for the Church Extension Fund. 
To the glory of God and in loving memory of her husband, Mr. Joseph 


Precht, of Sunderland, from Mrs. J. Precht, £2 for the Church Extension Fund. 
To the glory of God and in loving memory of Colonel J. Pinnet, from Mr. 


and Mrs. 


i 


Dicemper, 1966 


M. Letman £1 for the Church Extension Fund. 
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Born of The Virgin Mary 


by the Rev. R. E. Winger of Coventry 


It ought not be surprising that the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth of our 
Lord is one of those basic teachings 
of Scripture which have come in for 
heavy criticism from many quarters. 
There was something supernatural, 
something miraculous about the birth 
of Jesus Christ, and the human mind, 
especially in our day and age, does 
not readily accept the supernatural 
and miraculous. The Virgin Birth 
takes its place alongside the Resur- 
rection of our Lord as the greatest and 
most profound of all miracles. Its 
greatness lies in its meaning and 
unplications for the Christian faith, 
its profundity in that God became 
man. The human mind boggles at the 
very idea. 

If we take the Bible at its word, 
then there can be no doubt about the 
fact of the Virgin Birth. It had been 
prophesied in the Old Testament, 
“Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a son.” Is. 7:14. St. Matthew 
reports that before Mary and Joseph 
“came together” she “was found with 
child of the Holy Ghost”. Matt. 1 :18. 
And when Joseph naturally assumed 
the illegitamacy of the child, he was 
given a special vision in which an 
angel assured him, “Fear not to take 
unto thee Mary thy wife, for that 
which is conceived in her is of the 
Holy Ghost.” Matt. 1:20. And 
Joseph believed. 

Even Mary found ithard to accept, 
but she, too, was told by the angel, 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee : therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of 
God.” Luke 1 :35. 


FOUR 


To say the least, this is hardly th: 
natural order of things! The act ¢ 
procreation requires the comin 
together of the two sexes. But Mar 
was a virgin, a young woman wh 
had not known intimate relation 
with any man. And she “was foun/ 
with child.” That in itself is 
miracle of a high order. How can th 
human mind comprehend such | 
thing? 
INCARNATION 

Yet the greater miracle lies in th 
incarnation, the fact that the Son 
God became a man, taking on huma) 
nature, human flesh. The etern: 
God is His Father; Jesus is therefoy 
truly God. The woman Mary gav 
birth to Him; He is, then, no le 
truly man. In that great act whi¢ 
we commemorate during this Chris 
mas season God became man. Fro 
His mother Mary, Jesus receive 
flesh and blood, skin and bones lib 
any other human being. Jesus we 
human to the core, with one essenti | 
exception—He was without sin. The) 
plague which is common to all meé 
left no mark on Him. Though F 
received from His mother everythir) 
that goes to make up a human bein) 
sinfulness was not a part of that. 
the angel could call the child to | 
born of Mary, “that holy thing”. 

How this could happen we do n# 
know. Luther writes, “Flesh ar 
blood was corrupted by original si) 
yet so that it could be healed. . . Fu 
sin and death are such afflictions ) 
may be removed and from which 
may be redeemed. ‘Therefore, in My 
moment of conception by the Virg: 
the Holy Spirit cleansed and sancil 
fied the sinful flesh and wiped off th: 
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Bison of the devil and death, which 
is 


sin.” 


ESSENTIAL TO FAITH 


From whichever point the Virgin 
Birth is considered, it is a stupendous 
miracle, essential to our faith. Had 
the conception and birth of Jesus been 
a natural one, had Joseph or any 
other man been His father, He would 
have been no different from you or 
me. He would have been just another 
man, with all the sins, the sinful 
desires and passions, common to all 
human beings. He could not have 
risen above the corruption of the flesh 
to conquer that which would conquer 
us. 
On the other hand, had he not 
really been a man our salvation would 
have been just as impossible. That 
He was a man means that He was 
subjected to all the temptations, 
stresses and strains that lead men to 
sin. That He was man meant that 
He could die like other men, and 
being also God, He could pay the 
supreme penalty for all. 

That He was born of a Virgin, con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, made pos- 
sible the accomplishment of God’s 
purpose in His love. God and man 
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in one person, Jesus could do and did 
what no other could do, “save his 
people from their sins”. Matt. 1:21. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, a fourth century 
bishop, said, “If the incarnation is a 
fantasy, salvation is also a fantasy.” 


MOTHER OF GOD 

In all this we must give due promi- 
nence to the humble woman chosen 
to be His mother. From Mary Jesus 
took His humanity. What He did 
not receive was her sinfulness. Mary 
was not sinless, as was Jesus. Though 
the Roman Catholic Church has pro- 
nounced her to be without the taint of 
original sin, there is no warrant for 
such an assumption in Scripture. 
Mary was a woman like any other 
woman. She was human in every res- 
pect, not excepting sin. That she was 
conscious of this is evident from her 
words in the Magnificat, “My spirit 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour”. 
Luke 1:47. Were she without sin, 
she would have no need to call her 
Son her Saviour. 

Let this in no way detract from the 
great honour that came her way. “All 
generations shall call me blessed,”’ she 
said in her song of praise, and blessed 
she was. God chose her to be the 
mother of His Son. ‘The ancient 
church has rightly called her the 
“mother of God”. No higher honour 
has ever been bestowed upon woman- 
hood. 


HUMAN WORTH 


If Mary was highly honoured when 
God became man, so was all 
humanity. Human nature is worth 
redeeming, human beings are worth 
saving. God has not given up all hope 
for His wayward children. Far from 
it, He became one of them, -and in so 
doing imbued human flesh with an 
honour and worth that can never be 
taken away. 


FIVE © 


A New Relationship with Nigeria 


by Missionary-to-Nigeria Robert C. Stade, now at Edinburgh University. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of England entered into a new and 
exciting relationship with the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Nigeria 
during the spring of 1966 when in a 
convention duly assembled she re- 
solved with God’s help to sponsor 
additional theological training for 
Nigerian clergy over an initial two- 
year period. The recipient of this 
scholarship and the campus on which 
the training is to be received will be 
determined by the Nigerian Church. 
In view of our present proximity to 
both bodies, we have been asked to 

repare a series of articles which 
hopefully will bring into sharper focus 
not only a picture of ELCN as she 
now exists but also some of the great 
challenges confronting her. 


In one sense of the word the history 
of our sister Nigerian Church goes 
back to a time considerably. earlier 
than 1935 when Dr. Henry Nau first 
breathed the sultry air of a Nigerian 
rain forest. In fact, it goes back even 
before 1927 when a group of Nigerian 
Christians sent their leader, Jonathan 
Udo Ekong, to America to find a 
Bible-based Church for that section 
of the Ibesikpo people in the southern 
part of present-day Eastern Nigeria 
who found their former relationship 
with another Christian tradition 
unsatisfactory. The reasons for this 
discontent only one of the contempor- 
ary fathers of ELCN could explain 
satisfactorily. The point to be made 
here is that when Dr. and Mrs. Nau 
settled in Nung Udoe in 1936-37, 
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various groups of believers we 
already gathering around the Wo 
and confessing Christ as Saviour a 
Lord. In other words, the Chur 
was there, and the primary respon 
bility of the early American missiojy 
aries, by God’s grace and power, 
to feed it with both the milk and me’ 
of the Word and that according @ 
the Lutheran tradition. 


This does not mean to say that 4 
the men and women in that ea 
period who attended the worship 
vices and Bible classes were 
instructed and committed Christiay 
But it does indicate that even at thi) 
early date the Church did exist in 
comparatively sizeable number 
men, women and_ children ; 
gathered in faith about the Word adj 
Sacraments. This truth was demc#)) 
strated quite clearly during the fin) 
year and more of World War II wi 
the Church not only existed by 
flourished without the assistance o> 
single overseas missionary. Certain), 
this fact is of considerable importam} 
if we are to assess accurately both ty 
role and responsibility of the ELC 
and that of the expatriate Christias 
who serve in her midst. ; 


American missionaries were ever 
the field simultaneously. Howev 
that situation changed quite radica 
from this date forward, and certair 
this was at the request of the yout 
Nigerian Lutheran Church. Alrea 


_ ginning to blow over this vast conti- 
nent, gentle breezes which over a few 


_ self-rule. 


years developed into eloquent and 
insistent calls for independence and 
Though very few of the 
nationals or expatriates of that day 
could begin to envision the rapidity 
with which these longings would take 
on reality, it did become quite evident 
that both state and Church would 
have to place primary importance 
upon the task of training Nigerian 
leadership for the future. 


In view of this and other relevant 
factors, it is not surprising that the 


following five years saw a rapid 


development of training institutions 
within ELCN; namely, the Lutheran 
Seminary, High School, Hospital and 
Teachers’ Training College. The 
British presence during the first fifty 
_years of this century had taught the 


_ Nigerians the great importance of 
- education, as the result of which a 


comparatively large number of ele- 


_ mentary schools already existed par- 


ticularly throughout the Eastern and 
Western Regions. But with the pos- 
sibility of independence now looking 


_ ever brighter upon the horizon, post- 


_ great emphasis. 


4 


primary education began to receive 
That this stress was 
well placed became all too apparent 
on October 1, 1960, when the Federa- 


_ tion of Nigeria became an indepen- 


- dent state within the Commonwealth. 


F 


4 


But, of course, this does not mean 


5! that all existing bodies and groups 


q 


within Nigeria became independent 
at the very moment when Dr. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe became the president of the 
Federation. In fact, quite the oppo- 
‘site is true, and surprisingly it was 
often the Nigerian groups which hesi- 
tated to take that step. This certainly 
applied to the sizeable number of 
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Nigerian Christians who constituted 
the ELCN. It was not until January, 
1963, that these people elected their 
own president in the person of the 
Rev. Asukwo T. U. Ekong and there- 
with declared to the world that this 
group of Christians by the grace of 
God and the power of His Spirit now 
accepted the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of all that is involved in the 
name of a Lutheran Church. In that 
historic convention of 1963, represen- 
tatives of some 200 congregations 
authorized the existence and activity 
of six major boards which were to 
oversee the total thrust of ELCN in 
the future. Missionaries were re- 
presented in each of these groups and 
resolved to work at the side of their 
Nigerian brethren. 


Though statistics as such can never 
give an accurate picture of God’s 
Church anywhere in the world, per- 
haps they do give us some indication 
of the Spirit’s leading and man’s res- 
ponse to the call to faith. This being 
the case, we are grateful to President 
Ekong for his letter of Oct. 13, 1966, 
in which he shares with us the 
following information. As of Dec. 
31, 1965, our sister Church in Nigeria 
consisted of 209 congregations and 21 
preaching stations in which 34,029 
baptized members and 18,724 com- 
municants shared the Bread of Life. 
These groups were served by 27 
Nigerian pastors and 35 trained 
Nigerian evangelists. 


Pres. Ekong concludes his letter 
with the words, “Please pray for us 
as you are doing,” and we know he 
asks this of all of us. He also adds 
in his mother tongue, “Kom kpukpru 
owo ke Obio mbakara,” which might 
be translated, “Greet everyone for us 
in your white man’s city.” 


SEVEN 


By Prof. Walter E, Bussin STM, MusD, Concordia Seminary, St, Louis Mo., U.S, 


OUR 
LUTHERAN 
WORSHIP 


The Hymn in 
Lutheran Worship 


The Lutheran Church has become 
known as the “Singing Church”, particu- 
larly through her practice of singing 
hymns. Much of the success of the 16th 
century Lutheran Reformation was due to 
the introduction of congregational singing 
A prominent Roman Catholic once main- 
tained that Luther weaned more people 
away from Roman Catholicism through his 
hymns than through his sermons. 


Hymns as a Spiritual Force 

A hymn is a powerful instrument of the 
Holy Ghost when it is chiefly spiritual in 
character and value. 

St. Paul tells us, Colossians 3:16, to 
apply wisdom when we sing psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual songs; we should not use them 
merely to tickle our ears and gratify selfish 
desires, but to teach and admonish one 
another, 

In Ephesians 5:18-20 he implies that 
such spiritual singing also helps turn sin- 
ful man away from drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, since through sacred song we 
make melody to the Lord with all our 
heart and give thanks in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to God. 

Do we heed Colossians 3:16 and apply 
wisdom when we use the hymns we prefer? 
Do they indicate that our worship glorifies 
God? Does their use show that we heed 
St. Paul also when he says, I Corinthians 
14-12: “Seek that ye may excel to the 
edifying of the church”? It is often said 
that one can judge the character of a 
church and her people by the quality of 
the hymns they sing and enjoy. 

Hymns usually reflect people’s concept 
of God and of the relationship between 
God and man. Are they indicative of a 
distant or neutral relationship, or one of 
the buddy-buddy type? Or do they be- 
speak a relationship both cordial and res- 
pectful, similar to the attitude of Christian 
children toward their beloved parents? 
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Indeed, good hymns are not merely simple 
little poems with nice rhymes and pretty, 
catchy tunes. 


Hymns as a Cultural Force 

Culture is a way of life. While it may 
be of a high order, it should not be equated 
with highbrowism. Among Christians we 
find Christian culture. Christian hymns 
breathe the spirit of Christian culture. 

Luther was often despondent because 
of the low cultural standards of his fol- 
lowers. His hymns were powerful ins’ 
ments in raising their cultural level. The 
use of hymns ultimately produced for 
Lutheran Church a Christian heritag 
second to none. § 

Interpreting the last words of David 
(2 Samuel 23:1), Luther remarked = 
“Music and notes, which are wonde: 
gifts and creations of God, do help gain 
better understanding of the text, esp ’ 
when sung by a congregation ‘and wh a 
sung earnestly,” 


The Chorale and the Lutheran Herita; 
Though other types of hymns are oc 
sionally called chorales, the Christiar 
Church usually thinks of the chorale as 
Lutheran hymn. Most of our best chorale: 
originated in Germany, especially betwe 
1523 and 1650; however, many originated C 
in other lands, notably the Scandinaviar 
countries. { 
One can hardly disassociate the truly 
great Lutheran heritage in music from the 
chorales. Much Lutheran church musi 
written for the choir and the organ duri 
the past four centuries is based on chorales 
One need but think of the church musié 
of Johann Sebastian Bach and others to be 
come more fully aware of this. The tune® 


of chorales are universally regarded as exif 


cellent models and examples of superior} 
hymn tunes. Lutherans have a right te 
be proud of their chorales—gifts of God te "| 
the church. ; 
The Lutheran Church has never al 
stricted her use of hymns to chorales, des 
pite their superb quality. She has alwa 
recognized that God has enabled non 
Lutheran Christians to write excellen 
hymns which are ideal also for Luthera 
worship. While our use of these hymn 
relates us to Christians of other branche= 
of Christendom, our use of chorales inte 
relates us as Lutherans and helps to iden 
tify Lutherans throughout the world 
members of the denomination in whic 1} 
they are privileged to hold membership. — 
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Liverpool Echo and Evening Express, 
- Friday, October 21, 1966, 


CITY’S FIRST LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


A series of religious films beginning on 
Sunday, will mark the opening of Liver- 
'pool’s first English Lutheran Church, 
‘ which is on a temporary site at Quicks- 
_ wood Drive, Gateacre. 

The first service is scheduled to take 
_ place on November 20, and 5,000 leaflets 
a week are being distributed in the area 
| explaining the aims and functions of the 
' church, 

i In charge of the project is the Rev. 

Jonathan Cremer, who came to Liverpool 
from South-East London, where he was in 
charge of a permanent Lutheran church, 

F A. Mission 

“Our temporary church in Gateacre is 
being run on the lines of a mission,” he 
explained, “but when we have established 
a congregation of our own, we hope to 
| build a permanent church in Rockbourne 
_ Avenue.” 


Mr. Cremer emphasised that the 
Lutheran Church will not extend at the 
expense of other denominations. TE 


_ people who have given up going to church 
come to us, then we will encourage them 
to go back to their original church,” he 
Pesaid. 

Members of other Lutheran churches 
‘throughout the country will be spending 
up to four days in Liverpool, making the 
work of the new church known, 


~The Star, nate as 
Friday, 11th November, 1966, 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR CITY ESTATE 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
England begins work in Sheffield for the 
first time on Sunday. 

And it has chosen as its site the Norfolk 
Park Estate, which will be one of the 
largest in the city. 

It will be the first church to establish 
itself on the estate, which will eventually 
have a population of about 9,500. 

A temporary church hall has been 
erected at the end of Guildford Avenue 
and St. Aidan’s Road, but the plan is to 
build a permanent church and _ pastor’s 
house within five years. 
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Our Churches in The News 


Principles 

Leading the drive for membership will 
be the Rev. Norman Heintz, an American 
who has worked for the Church in Eng- 
land since his ordination in 1957. 

He said it was the first English Lutheran 
church in the city, and was being set up 
closely on the heels of another new church 
in Liverpool, 

The principles of the reformation of 
Martin Luther were still the central teach- 
ing of the Church, 

Mr. Heintz said that at present there 
were 40,000 people of the Lutheran faith 
in the United Kingdom. But it was hoped 
to increase the numbers by building more 
churches like the one proposed for Shef- 
field. 

Survey 

At the moment most of the churches in 
this country are in and around London. 

He said Sheffield had been chosen after 
a survey, and the work of the church 
would start with a film festival, starting on 
Sunday and lasting four weeks. 

During that time leaflets and posters will 
be distributed in the area of the church, 
and Mr. Heintz hopes to begin regular ser- 
vices in time for Christmas. 

He has previously served in Kentish 
Town, London and Cambridge. 


Hertfordshire Advertiser, 
Thursday, 24th November, 1966, 


HONOUR FOR 
RECORDER GROUP 


The Recorder Group of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Boreham Wood, was 
awarded an honours certificate at the prize- 
winners contest of the 1966 Hounslow 
Music and Drama Festival on Saturday. 

The four players were Jill Brothers (10), 
Lesley ‘Childs (12), Simon Jeynes (10) and 
Christopher Jeynes (15), Christtopher 
Jeynes was the group’s coach. 

They played two Mozart minuets and 
were awarded 90 out of a possible 100 
marks for their playing. ‘The adjudicator, 
Mr. David Martin, said that they played 
“exceedingly well’ and were “clever young 
people”. 

He added: “Their tones blend beauti- 
fully and the intonation was good, Their 
technical work was of a high order and 
they played with plenty of vitality and 
rhythm”. 
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Ne@wWS from Our Churches 


Intercommunion for Polish Lutherans and ELCE 
Polish Lutheran Synod Votes to Endorse ELCE Invitation 


It was a moving moment in the crowded, two-day Fourth Synod of the Polisll 


Lutheran Church at Luther-Tyndale, London, 


on 29 October, when thy 


Synod chairman, Bishop W. Fierla, asked delegates to arise for prayer t@ 


mark a decision they had just taken : 


“to proclaim our acceptance of th’ 


hand of unity in pulpit and altar fellowship with the Evangelical Luthera# 


Church of England”. 
by the Synod, stated : 
Whereas the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of England already at its Seventh Annual 
Synod on 28-29 April 1961 at St. Andrews 
Lutheran Church, Ruislip, resolved that the 
ELCE express its joy to the guiding and 
merciful Saviour for the great gift of unity 
and stretched out of the hand of fellowship 
to the Polish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in pulpit and altar fellowship, and because 
of the long-lasting, close co-operation with 
the pastors and lay brethren of the ELCE, 
and because of the same faithful adherence 
to the pure teachings of the Lutheran 
Church, the Fourth Synod of the Polish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church held on 29-30 
October, 1966 at Luther-Tyndale Memorial 
Church, London, RESOLVED unanimously 
to respond with words of gratitude to the 
resolution of the ELCE and to proclaim our 
acceptance of the hand of unity in pulpit 
and altar fellowship with the ELCE. 

The action of the Synod was the res- 
ponse of the Polish Lutheran Church to 
the resolution, referred to above, of the 
1961 ELCE Synod which stated, in part: 
Whereas doctrinal division among 
Christians and among Lutherans in particu- 
lar is an offence to which we dare never 
resign ourselves; and whereas true unity 
among Lutheran churches in Britain is not 
only the expressed will of God but vital for 
the future of our church in this country; 
and whereas our church has participated in 
doctrinal discussions with other Lutheran 
churches in Britain for fhe past twelve 
years to seek a God-pleasing unity in doc— 
trine and practice; and whereas under God’s 
undeserved blessing such discussions have 
led the pastors of the ELCE and of the 
Polish Lutheran congregations in Britain to 
the joyful recognition that there is com— 
plete unity of doctrine and practice between 
their churches; therefore be it RESOLVED 
that Synod: 1) express its joy and gratitude 


TEN 


The intercommunion resolution, passed unanimous]! 


to our guiding and merciful Saviour for th~ 
great gift of unity; 2) urge ... the da. 
when the spiritual unity may be manifeste® 
in pulpit and altar fellowship between thi 
two churches; and 3) re-affirm the 195) 
Synod resolution calling for the continua 
tion of such conferences towards true unit. 
among all Lutherans churches in th 
country. : 
Meaning ‘ 
Pulpit and altar fellowship between th 
two churches, thus established, means thz 
pastors of either church may preach in t 
pulpits of the other, and that members 
both churches may receive Holy Comm 
nion in either church. Joint religiov 
activity, where useful and desireable, wi 
be carried on by the two churche: 
although each will continue to administe, 
its own affairs. : 


Implementation 
At the recent Barnes Pastoral Confe> 
ence held at Holy Trinity Lutheray 


Church, Tottenham, 22-23 Novembe 
both Polish and ELCE pastors agreed thi 
the fellowship agreement ought to 
given early expression at the local congr®) 
gational level through common worshiij] 
joint Communion services, and co-opers| 
tive pastoral care for scattered membes} 
of either church, Plans for an official joi 
Service of Holy Communion at which @» 
congregations would be represented cou. 
be made later, if thought necessary. Tl 
ELCE Executive Council, who at the 
meeting on Monday, 7 November, had r- 
ceived the news of the Polish response wi? 
joy and thankfulness, also approved of tk+ 
way of implementing pulpit and altar fee 


lowship. 
Links Established 


The relationship between the Poli* 
Lutheran Church in Britain and the ELC! 


BRITISH LUTHER 


News from Our Churches 


as been close and cordial ever since World 
Var II when Dr. Andrew Wantula, then 
Yhief Protestant Chaplain of the Polish 
irmy, now Bishop of the Lutheran Church 
n Poland, made contact with Luther-Tyn- 
lale Memorial Church and its pastor, then 
he Rev. F. S. Janzow, later the Rev. E. 
seo. Pearce. The link has been 
trengthened over the past ten years by the 
ttendance of pastors of Polish Lutheran 
ongregations in Britain at the meetings 
f the Barnes Conference, the quarterly 
essions of ELCE pastors. In the careful 
md systematic theological discussions 
vhich took place in the pastoral confer- 
mces ministers of both bodies came to 
ealise that their churches were of one 
aith and confession. With the view of in- 
volving the laypeople of both churches and 
naking real the meaning of unity of faith 
it the congregational level, Bishop Fierla 
f the Polish Lutheran Church and ELCE 
Yhairman Dr. Pearce in the years 1961-62 
‘onducted joint visitations of all Polish and 


*LCE parishes. 


Continuing Discussions 


The Polish Lutheran—ELCE pulpit and 
iltar fellowship is an outcome of inter- 


Lutheran unity discussions inaugurated in 
May 1952 at Swanwick, Derbyshire, at 
the fifth Annual Conference of Lutheran 
Pastors, to which all Lutheran pastors in 
Great Britain were invited, Since then 
theological conferences, sponsored first by 
the Lutheran Council, since 1957 by the 
Lutheran Free Conference, have been held 
every year. The discussions will continue, 
seeking “to realise unity of doctrine and 
life among the Lutheran churches” in the 
United Kingdom, the object of the 
Lutheran Free Conference, according to 
its Rules of Procedure. 


GOOD START AT NEW MISSIONS 


Liverpool and Sheffeld are now names 
on the ELCE map of Britain, Sites have 
been acquired, first unit prefabricated halls 
erected, and opening Christian Film 
Festivals concluded, Again, ELCE eon- 
gregations in other parts of the country 
have sent their delegations to support the 
opening of the new missions: car loads 
from the five London congregations, frow 
Harlow, Cambridge, Plymouth, Cardiff, 
Sunderland, East Kilbride and Coventry, 
last year’s new missions. And again, God's 
faithfulness was vindicated: His Word did 
not return void; people came, 


GHURCH EXTENSION FUND 


(For nine months February-October) 


*1966 Target 


£6000 KENTISH TOWN 
3000 TOTTENHAM 
2000 RUISLIP 
750 SUNDERLAND 
1500 PETTS WOOD 
1350 BOREHAM WOOD 
350 CARDIFF 
/ 500 CAMBRIDGE 
: 900 HARLOW 
700 PLYMOUTH 
700 EAST KILBRIDE 
250 COVENTRY 
POLISH LUTHERANS 
: OTHERS 
Grand Total 


Loans Donations Total 
£831 £133 £964 
976 141 W117 
826 12 838 
248 3 251 
367 3 370 
270 16 286 
188 0 188 
380 0 380 
490 2 492 
362 0 362 
98 0 98 
559 0 559 
283 0 283 
415 75 590 
£6,293 £485 £6,778 


* The target suggested by the CEF Committee as_a guide and stimulus toward a common striving by all 


congregations and missions to achieve the total CEF goal of £20,000. The target is based 


upon a careful 


study of each congregation and mission: its size, age, growth potential, earning of members, etc, 


Decemper, 1966 
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The Crib and the Cross. 


Illustration from the 
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West Germany. 


Drawing on page five by 
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8. This is a church that CEF bu 


— 
we ~ 


St. Timothys Lutheran Church, Sunderlane 
Co. Durham. 


Dedicated January 1966 
Cost of church : £20,000. 


OUR CHURCH AT SUNDERLAND IS SHIP-SF 


A thousand years ago many churches were? 
in the shape of a ship, but much earlier, alr 
in second-century writings and in the 
combs, the ship was regarded as a symbcf 
the Church. 


..Also about a thousand years ago, Sunderliss 
first church was built—St. Peter's, Monkvyi 
mouth, but it was centuries later that the indi) 
began which made Sunderland world-fames 
ship building. 

OUR CHURCH EXTENSION FUND |S SHIP-Sk 


..as long as all our members make regular ip 
ments, by loans and donations, in CEF. | 
congregations, still worshipping in temp 
halls, look to you for help in erecting thei 
manent churches. CEF helps us all to helj» 
another. 


St. Timothys Lutheran Church, Sunderland, | 
built with CEF funds. 


CEF has helped every ELCE congregation 


CEF needs the help of every ELCE congregatii 


INVEST NOW 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION FU) 
117/123 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, 


